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A row of peanuts on a string —— 
Gull bring the tus on joyful wing . 
Che gentle robin should be fed 
On crumbs of cake and gingerbread. 
But howsvever poor your lot 
Be sure the burds are not Forgot— 
And when the cold ie to pinch 
Think of the bladbwd, thrush finch 
And take then out a goodly share 
Your lute sisters of the au—~ 
Chat so thar thank may sweetly rise 
Co ther dear Saint 1 Paradise . 
Jessie Bayes . 


Words by Permission of the Sunjoy Studio, Ltd., Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, England 
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THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
What We Do— Why We Do It—How We Do It 


N accordance with the precedent established a year ago, this, the final issue of 
Our Fourrootep FRIENDs for the year, carries a personal message to mem- 
bers and friends. In presenting a clearly-drawn picture of the activities of the 

Animal Rescue League, we feel assured that stimulation of interest by newly ac- 
quired knowledge or refreshed memory will inspire a quest for new members— 
that any presentation of our needs, made to friends or acquaintances, will carry 
more emphasis because of a definite understanding of the work. The practical 
worth of our endeavors needs no emphasis, but it is a constant source of amaze- 
ment to the comparatively small group which is intimately acquainted with the 
broad scope of our activities that the details are not more generally known, even 
to many who support us most generously. However, the reason is obvious. 

Contrary to the misconception in the minds of a considerable number, those who contribute for the 
promotion of work in the interest of beasts and birds are not animal-minded in an exclusive sense. On 
the contrary, they are people who realize that the brute creation as well as the human family is entitled 
to protection. They appreciate the fact that an expert understanding of animal needs must underlie 
our program, and they give to our support, as well as to other charitable and worthy enterprises, confident 
in the realization that we will live up fully to all that is expected of us. To that extent, it is a compli- 
ment to those who direct the affairs of the League. However, regret is felt that more attention is not 
given to details of the work, because we realize that in order to interest others one must possess a 
basic understanding of our needs and objects. Without it, there is grave danger that the League will 
continue to be regarded by many as an organization dealing with dogs and cats only, overlooking the 
broader activities of the present day. 

It must be emphasized that, unfortunately, the League is not the richly-endowed institution many 
suppose it to be. Even with the strictest economy, there is an annual deficit which is extremely difficult 
tomake up. In addition, we must face the fact that due to natural causes and changed circumstances 
on the part of many of our friends, there has been a slow but steady decrease in membership during the 
past few difficult years, and a general dropping-off in income. 

Should this review of our work bring about increased contributions from those who are able to consider 
it, and should new members be acquired, or bequests result, it will have accomplished its purpose. It is 
altogether possible that a next-door neighbor would join the League if an invitation were extended. 
A word to other friends might likewise be productive. Will you make the experiment? A contribution 
of any size will insure participation in the following activities: 


Investigation of Complaints 
A large membership is absolutely essential to the financial well-being of the League, but it is desirable 
in other ways as well. Our members rightly feel that they are partners in the work we are doing, and 
report cases of cruelty and abuse coming to their attention. It may be a lame horse, a starving cat, 
a dog on a too short chain, or a deserted animal of any species. They notice the dogs and cats which 
appear to be lost, the overcrowded stock trucks, and countless 
other things such as will be mentioned in this article and promptly 
telephone us, confident that a capable man will soon be on the way 
to remedy whatever situation may exist. 
Cases reported to us from distant areas of the state are given the 
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same sort of careful attention and investigated and adjusted, either 
by the League direct or through an independent humane organiza- 
tion located near the seat of the trouble. No spot is too remote 
to warrant prompt and intelligent investigation of any case of 
animal distress arising within state borders. 

No report vs considered too trifling and no creature too unimportant 
to warrant and challenge our attention and best corrective effort. 


Stray and Unwanted Animals 


It is hard to conceive of anything more pitiful than a lost, sick, 
injured or unwanted dog or cat. They come to us and are gathered 
by our ambulances from over an area of approximately twenty-five miles north and west, and one 
hundred miles south of our headquarters. To facilitate this work, receiving stations are maintained 
at six strategically located places in Boston proper. Branches, fully equipped and staffed, are main- 
tained at Dedham and Lynn, and at Eastham and West Harwich on Cape Cod. 

Approximately 18,000 dogs and 70,000 cats, exclusive of the animals brought to our free Clinie for 
treatment, are cared for each year. The service we render in this connec- 
tion cannot be evaluated properly except by those who have called upon 
us in anemergency. Joy and grief are intermingled as we attempt to solve 
each individual problem. Pets grow old and feeble within a pitifully few 
years, and who can question the humanity which prompts owners to have 
them relieved of suffering, as mercifully as possible. But what a blessing 
it is to be able to call upon the League, confident that skill and compassion 
will rob the last minutes of undue fear or pain. 

In lesser measure perhaps, but with the same feeling of satisfaction, 
the stray dog or cat which has sought refuge in some home, is turned over to us. Every effort is made 
to restore lost animals to owners. Lost and found advertisements are carefully read and preserved, 
and it is not unusual for animals to be returned to those who love them after months of searching. 

A few months ago an Irish Setter from Nashua, New Hampshire, which had been missing for over 
two years, and another within the past few weeks from Worcester, after an absence of two months, 
were restored to anxious families through the instrumentality of lost and found advertisements kept 
on file for ready reference. 

Failing to find the rightful owner after trying for a week or ten days, an effort is made to place de- 
sirable pets in new homes. Care is taken to insure proper placement from the standpoint of both man 
and animal, and these cases, too, are registered on the happy side of the ledger. 

Six ambulances operating from headquarters, and one from the Lynn Branch, travel one hundred 
thousand miles annually gathering stray and unwanted animals—averaging about one mile for each. 
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Humane Disposal of Animals 


The thought of taking life is harrowing to the average individual, and rightly so. We shall dwell upon 
it briefly, just sufficiently to indicate the enormity of the task of humanely putting away many thou- 
sands of creatures annually, of which, for one reason or another, final disposition must be made. 

Every unfortunate or friendless animal is as carefully handled as the pampered pet when this final act 
is consummated, and it cannot be too strongly or too frequently emphasized that if a better and more 
merciful agency than electrocution is ever developed, the League will surely employ it. Communica- 
tions are earnestly solicited from all who, for any reason, doubt the claims we make for electrocution. 


Beach Collection Service 


Each autumn, following the departure of summer visitors, the beaches and other vacation spots are 
systematically visited by our agents who gather up cats and other deserted animals. It is hard to con- 
ceive the heartlessness of such a practice, but despite the fact that we display notices in prominent places 
that we will gladly call for unwanted animals, and direct attention to the fact that it is illegal to delib- 
erately desert any creature, the need of this service continues. 


Quarantine 


The law is very strict as it pertains to biting animals, and it becomes the duty of the League to 
accept custody and to care for many animals each year, especially dogs, under quarantine regulations 
for a period of fourteen days. ‘This is a public health measure and should be highly appraised by the 
public. Very few suspects develop rabies, but the value of precaution cannot be estimated by a 
financial yardstick. 

Dog Catching 


The collection of unlicensed dogs roaming the streets is another activity in the interest of public 
welfare. When properly conducted, with the rights of all dogs as well as their owners in mind, it does 
not deserve the stigma which is commonly attached to it. Each animal picked up is as well cared for 
as those coming from other sources. Many are returned to owners upon presentation of a proper 
license; new homes are found for a large number of those unclaimed which are found suitable from 
every angle. 

The question is often raised as to whether the inability to pay a license fee should be allowed to 
prevent a boy from possessing a dog, or a family from retaining a pet. Our answer is that never, in 
the thirty years during which the League has been performing this task, has the return of a dog been 
refused simply because of the lack of the necessary fee. The state law requires that each animal be 
licensed, and the League has no more right to waive the ruling than an individual. No portion of our 
operating funds can be used to purchase licenses, but a small independent fund is usually available, to 
be drawn upon in worthy cases. It is considered a privilege to participate in the restoration to a house- 
hold of a pet, proudly equipped with a collar bearing a shiny license tag. 


Free Clinic 


Our Free Clinic, maintained and operated strictly in the interest of the animal, large or. small, whose 
owner cannot afford to pay a fee for veterinary service, ranks very high as one of the most important 
of the League functions. Seventy, eighty, and ninety cases a day are not unusual. Two full-time 
veterinarians and a third on a half-time basis, all of highest professional standard, are employed. 

Our equipment, including X-ray and fluoroscope, is of the best, and it should be a matter of satis- 
faction and pride on the part of the public generally to know that the dog or cat belonging to the low- 
liest individual; the household pet of any species; or the horse with which a poor man makes a livelihood 
for his family; is given as good professional attention as money can make possible anywhere. 

We feel confident that all who come to us for relief of suffering animals appreciate the fact that 
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they are entitled to and are accorded the same courtesy and dignified attention that 
the more prosperous man or woman expects from the private practitioner in return 
for the fee to be paid. Day after day our corridors are filled with dogs and cats in 
arms or on leash — with birds in cages. The peddler’s horse is brought into the rear 
of our building or treated along the curb. Ordinary ailments are treated one following 
the other in steady but unhurried fashion;—coughs, colds, distemper, skin troubles; 
—obscure ailments are carefully studied and diagnosed, fractures are reduced, hem- 
orrhages overcome; foreign bodies are expertly removed from respiratory tubes, stom- 
achs and other places—teeth are extracted and other dental care given, ears are 
treated for canker—in fact, just about the whole realm of treatment given to humans 
in a city hospital is duplicated for animals at 51 Carver Street. 

Although our Clinic averages close to 15,000 patients annually, 50 and over each 
day, a real effort is made to avoid competition with practicing veterinarians. Every 
emphasis is placed upon the need and good ethics of fullest codperation with those in 
the profession. They should not be handicapped or threatened with loss of income, 
because of free clinics. Persons able to pay a reasonable veterinary fee, all things 
being considered, should patronize local veterinarians. We seek the patronage of the 
others and freely offer our facilities to 
competent practitioners in the interest 
of proper care and treatment of all 
suffering creatures. 


Large Animal Work—Live 
Stock Inspection 


Despite the fact that a prominent 
automobile manufacturer has been 
quoted as saying: “The horse is a 
1200-lb. hay motor of one horse 
power, and the cow the crudest 
machine in the world,” we still have 
these and other animals with us and 
will till the the end of time. Years 
ago, when trucks began to supplant 
the horse, many felt that the end of 
organizations such as our own was in 
sight. While it is true that the ani- 
mal picture, as it affects us, is changed 
materially, the equine tribe continues 
to call upon us loudly for relief from 
abuse and suffering. 

The dweller in pleasant places 
might well question the need for 
horse inspection. His groceries and 
meats are delivered by motor. Fuel, 
laundry, and other merchandise pur- 
chases are likewise delivered by truck. 
Pleasure vehicles are luxurious gaso- 
line-driven machines—the horse and 
buggy almost a thing of the past, but 
the fact remains that the large 
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proportion of the cases we find necessary to prose- 
cute in the courts are due to cruelty to horses. 

The inanimate automobile is housed in a 
weather-tight, often steam-heated garage, but in 
far too many cases any shelter, or no shelter at all, 
is deemed sufficient for the poor, sensitive, over- 
worked horse. 


Christmas Dinner for Horses 


Our men regularly inspect stables and feeding 
practices, but once a year, through the generosity 
of our supporters, an intensive check-up on these 
matters is made possible. The contributions sent 
us in response to our annual appeal for funds with 
which to supply a Christmas dinner for horses 
does much more than simply insure one good meal 
each year for horses on the down grade. In 
distributing the bags of oats, shorts, cut carrots 
and other ingredients, our agents visit all the stables in a wide territory in and surrounding the City 
of Boston. 

On this tour, the horses are carefully examined as to fitness for the work required of them. If thin, 
the teeth are examined and dental corrections made. Advice is given as to kind and quantity of feed 
necessary in individual cases. Feet are examined and specific care ordered when necessary. Especial 
care is given to shoeing. Bedding and general housing conditions are carefully studied. Broken 
windows are ordered replaced, cracks and openings in walls covered over, and poorly fitting doors, 
around which cold blasts of air can enter, are repaired. In worthy cases, blankets are purchased. 

The bag of feed, worthwhile in itself, becomes the symbol of a ceremony whereby the lot of the horse 
belonging to the thoughtless, careless, or impoverished individual, is greatly improved. 

Any balance in the Christmas fund collected is used during the year for the purchase, at a sum not 
in excess of seven dollars, of those animals which cannot be legally condemned as unfit for further 
service, but are rapidly approaching that state. This means that the horse so purchased will not be 
compelled to endure the misery of the last weary mile which stretches from the point where the going 
becomes difficult, because of age or infirmity, to the place where our agents can compel final relief 
from suffering. 


Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 


Horses, like humans, periodically need the rest that a vacation affords. When, on this special or 
general inspection tour, an 
animal is found which would 
be benefited by having his 
shoes removed and allowed 
to freely roam in a good 
pasture, the facilities of our 
Dedham rest farm are of- 
fered. Some of them ex- 
perience for the first time 
in a long and weary life the 
sort of living that the Crea- 
tor of all life intended for 
them. 
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A horse, “Charlie,” which came to us a couple of years ago is a case in point. When first turned 
out, unfettered by wagon or harness, he would stand for long periods in one place. He would then 
venture a few steps and take a guilty look around, evidently wondering why a harsh “whoa” was not 
shouted at him. Within a few days he gained confidence to roam freely around and took especial 
delight in burying his head to the ears in the watering trough and, suddenly, with a flirt of his head, 
showering the water over his whole body. Every man on the place would wait almost with bated 
breath for “Charlie” to roll on the ground—his enjoyment seemed so complete. Finally, after a couple 
of weeks, this one and only vacation ended and the residents at Pine Ridge Farm still poignantly 
remember him gazing from side to side at the pleasant pastures he had known so briefly as he was 
carried down the winding lane in his owner’s truck, to begin anew the life of hard and weary labor. 
Close confinement in a narrow stall and food enough to keep him in shape to continue his labors in the 
service of the man who owns him is the average work horse's lot in life—his only reward. 

Compare with this the joyous existence of the pensioned horses which will continue to abide at Pine 
Ridge for the rest of their lives, due to the happy circumstances that caused them to fall into the hands 
of appreciative owners. 


Street and Market Patrol 


Our agents are continuously on the alert for lame and unfit horses in harness. The number 
ordered from work is mute testimony of their systematic patrols. On Saturday afternoons and eve- 
nings, particular attention is given to the animals used in hauling produce to the principal markets. 
Fire regulations demand that they remain hitched to the wagons in order that the streets may be rap- 
idly cleared in case of emergency. Proper blanketing, watering and feeding is insisted upon during the 
long hours they must stand while loads are slowly disposed of, and careful examinations are made for 
shoulder galls and other painful conditions. 


Riding Stables 


Wherever horses are found in any appreciable number, Animal Rescue League men are bound to 
show up unexpectedly. Riding schools and sales stables are subject to frequent and minute inspections. 
One would naturally suppose that good treatment by the owners would be the rule at all places where 
horses are offered for hire, but there are far too many where the general welfare of the animal is con- 
sidered less important than the money he earns. When the power of endurance begins to lessen, the 
horse is sold for what he will bring and another victim purchased and made available for any person, 
regardless of ability, who may aspire to ride. We are glad to add that there are exceptions to those 
places, but we have far too few men to properly police those establishments where horses are rented 
over and over again, as long as customers hold out. 


Public Sales 


The anti-cruelty laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts provide that: 


‘““No person holding an auctioneer’s license shall re- 
ceive or offer for sale or sell at public auction, nor shall 
any person sell at private sale, or lead, ride, or drive on 
any public way, for any purpose except that of convey- 
ing the horse to a proper place for its humane keeping 
or killing or for medical or surgical treatment, any 
horse which, by reason of debility, disease, or lameness, 
or for other cause, could not be worked in the Common- 
wealth without violating the laws against cruelty to 
animals. This section shall not prohibit the purchase 
+, Ale ae: po of horses by humane societies incorporated under the 

Ne eke — — laws of the Commonwealth for the purpose of humanely 
i O98 Life Pub Ge ES killing the same. Violation of this section shall be 
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punished by a fine of not less than five nor more than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than 
six months. If a licensed auctioneer violates this section, he shall also forfeit his license.” 

This clearly stated provision simplifies our problems in their relation to auctions as well as to indi- 
vidual sales and by employing men fully capable of determining a horse’s fitness to work, it becomes lit- 
tle more than a routine task to weed out those whose days of labor are behind them. Then follows a 
consideration of borderline cases, and it is right here that our old horse fund justifies itself most fully. 

Attempts have been made to induce the purchase of animals totally unfit for further work. Horses 
of this sort have been shipped in from outside sources, in the hope that five or seven dollars would be 
paid for them, but due to the unquestioned ability of our large animal inspectors to intelligently pass 
upon and judge the condition of these victims of man’s greed, the racket does not work. 


Horses for Hire 


The majority of junk dealers and peddlers do not own the horses they drive. They are hired for 
about one dollar a day from livery stables scattered all over the territory adjacent to Boston proper. 
There is a good as well as a bad side to this practice. The man owning a number of animals may be pre- 
sumed to be better able to determine the condition of a horse than the average huckster who, in all 
likelihood, would possess but one animal. In case of illness or injury, his greater experience should 
enable him to administer more intelligent treatment. If he finds that the man to whom he rents 
mistreats the animal in any way, he can refuse to do business with him. On the other hand, the peddler 
is handling another man’s property. He is not vitally concerned whether or not his treatment keeps it 
in good condition. He wants to get the most for the dollar he pays for the use of the animal. The 
ground he can cover in a day is the measure of his profit. He can sit on the wagon and munch a sand- 
wich to satisfy his own appetite while the horse plods faithfully along, unfed and unwatered. 

It is possible for this picture to be entirely reversed, but the horse is bound to lose unless capable 
animal welfare agents are on the alert, and insist upon decent treatment. 


Horse and Dog Racing 


The Pari-Mutuel system of betting is legal in Massachusetts, which means that to all intents and 
purposes horse racing is likewise in accordance with the law. Aside from the brood mares and sires, 
the racing years of a Thoroughbred are limited in number. The necessary speed and stamina is found 
in the three-year-old, which means that the colt is undergoing training at a very tender age and is called 
upon to expend the final ounce of physical effort time after time while still a youngster. His racing 
life is very brief, but so strenuous that when sold into service of another sort, he has paid the penalty of 
sprained tendons and sown the seed which results in other forms of foot and leg ailments. In other 
words, he faces weary years ahead, handicapped by the penalty exacted for winning cash prizes for the 
professional gambler and “the public on holiday.’ In numerous instances, drugs are administered to 
stimulate horses to greater effort or to slow them up in the interest of sure-thing betting, and the prac- 
tice would be more general were it not for the supervision of narcotic agents and the presence of humane 
officers. 

A knowledge of this should change the attitude of right-thinking men and women as it relates to 
both horse and dog racing, and indicates the reason why League agents are present at every race run 
at Suffolk Downs and Revere. When legs are broken or other fatal injuries sustained, they are on 
hand to speed the mercy bullet. 

Horse and Dog Shows 

Here again the picture is not all it seems to the average spectator. In the name of sport, horses are 
forced, by fear of physical abuse, to make the high jumps. They know what it is to be prodded be- 
hind the scenes, so that the risk of a broken leg or neck by jumping becomes secondary in their minds. 

Certainly, there are natural jumpers and horses which enjoy it all and willingly take the risks, but 
a pole twelve feet long, plentifully studded with nails, which was confiscated at one of the principal 
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horse shows a year ago, is mute evidence of the claim we make. 
When the fashion calls for cutting the heavy muscles in the 
tail of a show horse and strapping the injured appendage to a 
curved bustle, in order to acquire the arched effect deemed so 
necessary in the pursuit of a blue ribbon—when the ears of a 
dog are trimmed to make them conform to a style deemed 
smart by some fanciers—the glamour is taken from the horse 
and dog show as well as from the race track. 

We are simply presenting the seamy side of the animal pic- 
ture in this article for the 
purpose of setting forth 
why our men supervise ex- 
hibitions and contests of 
all types. The friendly . 
competition under good auspices, where both horses and dogs are Section of Nail Studded Pole To Induce 
judged on the basis of the good points acquired by careful breeding Jumping 
and not by a surgical operation, is not being denounced. But the commercial show which demands the 
tortuous shipment of animals from one locality to another, from one more or less disinterested handler 
to another, deserves nothing but condemnation. 


Live Stock Transportation 


As long as men need meat for nourishment and sustenance, it will be necessary to ship large numbers 
of cattle from the farms and ranges to local markets, and it is sensible to conclude that some measure of 
discomfort and cruelty will always attend such transportation. 

Nevertheless, unnecessary cruel practices must be eliminated, and the major portion of the time of 
three of our agents is devoted to the stock yards and in inspecting both railroad and truck shipments. 

A few years ago the League was instrumental in 
organizing the Eastern States Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Association. As the name implies, the 
object is to prevent as much financial loss as possi- 
ble in shipping live stock. Any refinements or 
corrections instituted primarily to prevent loss 
from broken bones and bruises automatically pre- 
vent misery also and no development of our work 
has been more gratifying than this. We are con- 
vinced that most misery and loss is caused by the 
tendency to rush and crowd live stock and we are 
trying to popularize the slogan: SLOW UP TO 
SPEED UP. 

Steers, swine, and sheep are not adapted to a 
fast pace and it seems sensible to urge steady, slow handling in keeping with the animal’s natural tenden- 
cies as a means for getting them to their destination in good condition. To emphasize the type of 
handling we advocate, we quote from the minutes of the May 1938 meeting of the Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association of Ohio: 


“Mr. J. W. Fluke conducted his hog driving and loading demonstration without the use of mechanical aid, such 
as club, whip, prod-pole, slapper or electric device of any kind, in a capable manner. This demonstration was 
unusual and interesting and indicated Mr. Fluke’s knowledge of handling live stock safely and efficiently. The 
hogs were promptly loaded into a truck and then unloaded without the use of devices or whips. Mr. Fluke used 
his hands only. The method should be more generally considered by stockmen and truckers.”’ 


If as much attention were given to selecting men with natural tendencies and experience to handle 
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live stock as is given to choosing good me- 
chanics to work on automobiles, much of the 
present rough treatment would automatically 
be eliminated from the transportation of 
our food animals. 

We wish it were possible to elaborate on 
all phases of the live stock industry, from 
the feed lot to the ultimate consumer, but 
we must be content to touch only upon 
the high spots. 

The principal catses of death, broken 
bones, bruises and other injuries to animals 
raised for food purposes, are failure to breed 
to produce the strongest and most rugged 
animal possible; non-observance of best feeding practices; lack of proper care on the farm and en route 
to the market; poor shipping facilities; haste and abuse in loading and unloading; overcrowding in 
trucks and stock cars; absence of proper partitions; failure to properly protect from weather extremes; 
improper and insufficient bedding in stock cars; shipment of immature animals, principally calves; pro- 
jections in stock yards and railroad cars; unsanitary conditions; and a host of others. 

The shipment of very young calves ranks high as an evil we must continue to fight. They come into 
the local markets just a few days old, barely able to stand. Our men end their misery very promptly 
upon arrival, but they have already been forced to endure untold suffering for a day and a night at least, 
especially during zero weather. A campaign 1s 
under way to prevent shipments of this sort and 
through the codperation and development of hu- 
mane organizations all over New England, we hope 
to accomplish our purpose. 

More men are needed to enable us to properly 
solve this gigantic problem. With our limited 
force, we patrol the highways, inspect truck ship- 
ments and meet each incoming train load of live 
stock arriving from sunrise until late at night, but 
the situation demands far more attention than we 
are able to give to it with the few experienced men 
available for the work. We urge more members, 
larger and more numerous contributions and be- 
quests, for an attack on this needless mass cruelty. 


Improvement of Slaughtering 
Practices 


There has always been a question as to the 
benefit of crude methods of stunning prior to 
slaughter of our food animals, and it is with 
satisfaction we are able to report that as a result 
of a recent inspection of electric stunning, as 
practiced in Europe, by the President of The 
American Humane Association, a technical expert 
has been sent abroad by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers to study the possibilities more 
fully. If a method can be developed to painlessly An Approved Outfit 
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induce insensibility before slaughter, much 
of the horror will be taken from the packing- 
house industry. 

More attention should be given than is 
now possible to the slaughtering establish- 
ments located in out-of-the-way places, and 
operating with a minimum of federal, state, 
and local government and humane inspection. 


Market Inspections 


The handling of poultry, from the time of 
arrival by truck and train, comes under the 
scrutiny of League agents and much abuse 
is prevented thereby. Rough and callous 
treatment would be the rule rather than the exception were it not for our attention to the retail market 
especially. The practice of pulling chickens out of crates by the neck or by one leg, the locking of wings 
to facilitate weighing, are just two of many types of cruelty we guard against. 


The Rodeo and Circus 


Imitation “wild west” performances have made their appearances in New England in recent years 
and require the closest sort of supervision. The rough treatment involved cannot be correctly ap- 
praised by the spectator. Our men are stationed back of the chutes containing the so-called bucking 
horses and steers. ‘‘ The show must go on” is the slogan here as well as on the theatrical stage and the 
unwillingness of an animal to be punished for the entertainment of the multitudes would lead to beating, 
prodding, kicking, and other vicious abuse, were they not present. 

The occasional circus visiting Boston does not embody this type of rough treatment, but all are re- 
ligiously inspected, especially if a wild-animal performance is part of the offering. 


Cock and Dog Fighting 


Contrary to popular conception, cock and dog fights are not practices reminiscent of more barbarous 
days. Magazines advertising contests, as well as fighting dogs and cocks for sale, are published despite 
the fact that most states have enacted prohibitory legislation. In order that there may be no feeling 
that the League is concerning itself about minor details of all that enters into animal protection, when 
there are more important things to do, it might be well to stress the fact that cock fighting is a major 
activity with the so-called sporting fraternity, and while we know of no mains being held hereabout, the 
fact that we do not overlook the possibility may be all that is keeping it out. Fighting cocks are being 
raised within a few miles of our headquarters and rumors of pro- 
posed contests reach us from time to time. Many are unaware 
that in preparing a bird for fighting, his natural spurs are cut down 
to a mere fraction of their original length and sharp steel gaffs an 
inch or more in length, substituted. To be a witness to the bloody 
spectacle a cock fight presents, or to come to first-hand grips with 
the tearing of flesh, which is part of a dog fight, is all that is needed 


J 


to cause one to be willing to endorse whole-heartedly any move- 
ment which would mean the discontinuation of exhibitions where animals are viciously exploited. 


Trained Animal Acts and Animals in Motion Pictures 
A pet animal can be taught simple tricks without undue coercion or abuse, but it seems contrary to 
good common sense to believe that the elaborate acts portrayed in the theatre, by domestic animals, 
or any of the wild animals, can be developed without cruelty. As in the case of the immature calf 
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already discussed, the suffering has already been endured and we can do no more than to make sure 
that good treatment is given while the performance is going on within our jurisdiction. 

The motion picture is a different proposition. All we have is a strip of celluloid instead of a 
living creature before us, but the evidence, despite the smoke screen termed trick photography, backed 
by an actual conviction for cruelty to animals in one picture, points to more and more cruelty. 

Greatly heartened by the messages steadily coming to us, promising support of a plan to compel 
right treatment to animals in the films, we feel the powerful motion picture interests can be compelled 
to submit to the laws which are in force to protect animals. This is a job which demands the active 
leadership of The American Humane Association and the fullest sort of codperation of affiliated animal 
protective groups and individuals both within and outside the circle of membership. Future issues of 
Our Fourrooren Frienps will tell of definite progress being made. 


Pet Shops 


Despite the good care given them, a certain number of the dogs and cats coming to us develop disease 
after placement in homes. It would be folly to charge neglect on the part of the owner of a pet shop 
whenever sickness overtakes an animal he has sold. There are bad pet shops, however, as well as those 
of the better type, and all are regularly inspected by the League. Clean quarters, exercise, proper 
feeding and watering, and attention to the vital needs of all creatures on hand are insisted upon. 

We pay especial attention to the roadside animal mart and fly-by-night sort of emporium, and urge 
people to patronize reliable kennels and shops, in preference to the place of doubtful reputation, as 
a means of control. 


Easter Chicks and Ducklings 


We, likewise, urge people to refuse to purchase baby chicks and ducklings at Easter time, as a means 
of stamping out this evil. It can be called by no other name. The proof lies 
in the many which are fondled to death, starved and otherwise unintentionally 
mistreated. They cannot exist on a diet of bread crumbs and the raising of 
them does not enter the picture sufficiently to prompt the purchase of grain and 
other necessary food products. The ten-cent stores and other establishments 
have agreed to sell no less than six to a customer which cuts down the abuse, 
in that those who purchase a half dozen, instead of just one, are more likely 
to endeavor to raise them as instructed by a good poultry manual. We check 
up on this annual sale very carefully, chloroforming all the weak and sick 
found in the stores, but we hope for the day when they will not be bought to provide fleeting entertain- 
ment for little boys and girls. 


Wild Life 
The rights of wild creatures are as carefully guarded as those of the domestic tribe. Each year brings 
its quota of birds, rabbits, raccoons, skunks, turtles, opossums, monkeys, squirrels, porcupines, an 
occasional fox, and other unusual city visitors. The conservation laws afford additional protection 
for them, and we maintain a close relationship with the office of the State Director of Fish and Game, 
in order that we may operate most beneficially in matters pertaining to the creatures which normally 
live unfettered by civilization. 
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Our main responsibility in this connection has to do with the great areas of our coastal waters, which 
are at times covered by a film of oil discharged by passing vessels. Strict regulations prohibit the prac- 
tice of dumping waste oil so close to land, but all too often we learn of wild ducks and other migratory 
birds being cast up on the shores of Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket, their feathers satu- 
rated with oil, unable to either fly or swim. It means the end for them, because in endeavoring to rid 
themselves of the oil, they swallow a quantity of it, which sets up an active dysentery from which 
they die. 

A few have been saved, but for the most part there is little we can do but put them out of their mis- 
ery. Oil pollution exacts a very heavy toll of bird life. For every duck which manages to reach shore, 
hundreds are presumed to drown. The oil separates the feathers, permitting 
the water to soak into the body and, water-logged, they go under. 

A number of wild ducks seek the protected waters of The Fenway and 
Jamaica Pond each winter and do very well until the water becomes frozen, 
covering up their natural food supply. In this emergency we scatter grain and 
bread where it can easily be found and look after them as fully as possible 
in other ways. 

A surprisingly large number of exhausted carrier pigeons and other birds 
are brought to the League in the course of a year. The former usually carry 
leg bands which enable us to communicate with owners. Failing in that, birds of all species coming to 
us are fed and cared for until capable of resuming their journeys. Favorable weather conditions are 
awaited and good judgment is exercised in all such cases. 


Deer Hunting 


Following the hunting season each year, our Cape agents make a systematic search for wounded 
deer, especially in the almost inaccessible areas. Those mortally wounded are mercifully relieved of 
suffering. 


Blackfish 


These same agents periodically face another unusual situation. Blackfish, weighing from two 
hundred to two thousand pounds, in groups of from 75 to 125, become panic-stricken for some reason 
or another and head for shallow waters at great speed. The momentum carries them too close to shore 
and the tide flows out, leaving them helplessly grounded on the sandy bottom. They perish under 
these conditions very slowly and “mercy killings” by our agents constitute the only humane solution. 
About forty years ago a school of fifteen hundred was driven ashore, but this was long before we main- 
tained agents on Cape Cod. 


Humane Trapping 


By offering special prizes for humane traps de- 
signed by Massachusetts inventors, the League is 
codperating with The American Humane Associa- 
tion, to take much of the cruelty out of trapping. 
It is likely that the capture of fur bearers will con- 
tinue indefinitely—it will most certainly as long 
as the wearing of pelts is considered necessary or 


A Humane Trap A Cruel Leg Gripping Type 
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fashionable—but it is altogether possible that man’s ingenuity will force the steel trap, with all its 
tortures, into the realm of antiquity. Just as soon as a combination of mechanical principles, which 
have made their appearance in hundreds of models presented for consideration in the National Contest 
covering a period of eleven years, can be combined 
in one model, the fight will have been won. The 
League will continue to support the effort in every 
possible way as a further contribution toward the 


protection of wild life from cruelty. 


Humane Education 


The development of the work of anti-cruelty 
organizations is an interesting study. In the 
early days it included horses and cattle only. 
The idea was simply to rescue the animal and to 
prosecute the person responsible for its mistreat- 
ment. The inclusion of dogs, cats, and other small 
creatures followed, together with the idea of 
helping the owner to properly care for his animal through the medium of free clinics and skilled agents. 
This program was all in the nature of treatment following sickness, accident, or the commission of an act 
of cruelty. Today, while men are still prosecuted for mistreatment of animals, 
and we continue to treat them in even more intensive fashion, the emphasis is 
laid on prevention of cruelty and the avoidance of accident and illness through 
the medium of education. Practically all the larger, and an ever-increasing 
number of the smaller, humane organizations endeavor to instruct the children 
in the public schools on the care of pets and to impress upon them the inter- 
dependence of man and beast and our moral obligation to foster their right 
treatment. The League employs three teachers whose entire time is given to 
this very important branch of our work. Lectures and marionette shows have 
proven their worth, not only in giving the children practical instruction in 
creature needs, but in engendering a proper respect for life and an alertness 
to the obligation to see that right treatment is accorded even the most lowly of those which cannot 
speak for themselves. 

As constant reminders to the children, we distribute an average of three thousand attractive posters 
annually to the schools of Boston and surrounding cities and towns. They hang on the walls the whole 
year through, mute spokesmen for all creatures. 


Amrita Island 


“ AMRITA ISLAND FROM/SQUE TEAGUE cove a 
J _ Rea 
Amrita Island, with its roomy houses and attractive beaches, provides the setting for summer training 
courses for agents of institutions such as our own, and for teachers who are anxious for instruction in 
broad animal subjects, in order that they may become more proficient in leading their children to a 
closer relationship with beasts and birds and to a knowledge as to what can and should be done for their 
comfort and well being. The third year of this rather unusual project of the League has convinced us of 
its worth and justifies the time and expense involved in its promotion. 
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Our educational attack on the practices which contribute to the misery of our food animals en route 
from farm to market has been covered by the chapter on Live Stock Transportation, but it might be 
added that Amrita Island will ultimately function as a summer conference point for Packers, Shippers, 
Railroad Agents, Truckers, County Farm Agents, Editors and Publishers of Rural Newspapers and 
Farm Journals, Representatives of Agricultural Colleges and Schools, 4-H Club Leaders, Federal and 
State Departments of Agriculture—in fact, all who have 
to do with the production and handling of live stock. Better 
methods will be discussed and provided for, and it is logical 
to assume that the animals to be slaughtered for the nour- 
ishment of man will find the last long journey at least 
made easier for them as a result. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


Although not a part of our strictly charitable work, this 
record would be incomplete were we to fail to mention our 
Cemetery for Small Animals. It is not always possible to 
bury the body of a loved pet under a favorite tree or in a 
corner of the garden, and beautiful Pine Ridge is the solution in these cases. A crematory is maintained 
for those who prefer cremation to burial and is steadily becoming more popular. 


Legislative Activities 


Massachusetts has always led the country in all that pertains 
to animal protection and it is hard to conceive of an act of de- 
liberate cruelty which could not be successfully prosecuted under 
existing statutes. However, the need arises, occasionally, for 
legislation to cover a specific type of abuse. For example, it 
may become necessary to bring about prohibition of Rodeos 
which have invaded New England in recent years, and Bull 
Fighting which has threatened other states. To bring the danger 
of the latter closer home it might be stated that for a time the 
introduction of Bull Fights as an attraction at the World’s Fair 
in New York City next year, was discussed. 

The League not only takes the initiative in such instances, but makes a careful study of all bills 
which are introduced and many hours are spent on Beacon Hill in opposing modification or repeal of 


existing laws. 


The Future 


The story is told of a hound which one day started on the trail of a deer. He probably would have 
caught the deer had he kept after it, but he ran across a wolf trail. Being a little fresher, he followed 
that until he came upon a fox scent. After following this trail for a time, he came across a fresher rabbit 
scent. ‘The next morning his owner heard his tired voice away across the valley, and, running over, 
found him barking at a grasshopper. 

It is a far ery from picking up unwanted cats and dogs to our Amrita Island educational enterprise, 
but, unlike the hound of the fable, we are taking care of everything between the two. This is the story 
of a mighty effort to do a good job in the interest of animals and we trust it will show the wisdom of 
harnessing every possible force which can help toward that end. Closer relationship with and fuller co- 
operation between kindred societies in this area will strengthen the whole movement. Uniform laws, 
with methods for enforcing them, and a more general standardization of our aims, would eliminate 
weaknesses which now exist because of geographical limitations. Most of the Animal Rescue Leagues, 
Humane Societies, and Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have united in a Federation 
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in Massachusetts. There also exists a more extensive Federation of New England organizations. 
The effort is still in its infancv—time and earnest thought must be given to make such a union the 
mighty force it can and will become. Because our problems in Massachusetts have their roots in other 
New England states, and many of the difficulties met with in adjoining states have their origin in Massa- 
chusetts, it is only through a closer combination of interests that we can all function more perfectly. 


Our New Buildings 


It will be a memorable day when the final obstacle in the way of our new-building program is re- 
moved. The required observation period of six days, during which lost dogs must be held, was the de- 
ciding factor in our plan to erect a separate shelter where ample outdoor exercise facilities will be avail- 
able. Larger quarters for cats is another prime requisite. A delinquent tax problem, in connection 
with the site we are desirous of acquiring, has proved difficult to solve, but we confidently expect to be 
able to proceed with building operations early in the new year. 

The main structure will be erected on our present site and will give mighty impetus to the full pro- 
gram which we are seeking to perfect. 


Clinic Needs 


No branch of our work will be benefited more fully than our Clinic when the new building is com- 
pleted. Greatly enlarged reception facilities are badly needed. At present, because of limited space, 
it is extremely difficult to keep patients, suffering from the host of ordinary ailments dogs and cats 
develop, from contact with distemper and other contagious diseases. Our construction plans provide 
for complete isolation of these cases from the time they are registered until they leave the premises 
after treatment. 

There are few dog owners who have not had some experience with the dread scourge; distemper. _ It is 
generally admitted that recovery depends more upon good nursing than any other factor. Veterinary 
hospitals hesitate to admit such cases, due to the danger to other patients, and comparatively few 
homes can provide the necessary combination; warmth, sunshine, proper ventilation and expert care. 

As emphasized in the chapter devoted to our Clinic, we strive to avoid competition with practicing 
veterinarians, and when our new home is ready for occupancy we will provide a ward where private 
veterinarians may send their contagious patients. This ward will be used largely by practicing vet- 
erinarians, but it will be necessary and advisable for us to hospitalize certain of our own at times. 

This contagious ward was decided upon after consultation with members of the Massachusetts 
Veterinary Association. This Association appointed a committee, with Dr. Ray S. Youmans of Law- 
rence as Chairman, to offer suggestions regarding the construction and operation of the ward. The 
Association also decided to support a properly manned diagnostic laboratory. Although there are local 
facilities for solving many problems, at the present time, much valuable time is lost in sending certain 
biological specimens long distances for study and analysis. 

Without such a service as we propose and expect to render, it is difficult at times to differentiate 
between septic sore throat and distemper in the later stages. There are at least three separate types of 
organisms to take into consideration in studying what is commonly termed “‘cat typhoid.” 

Due to our closer association, in recent years, with farmers and dealers in livestock, cases affecting 
‘rattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, which do not run true to form and which necessitate laboratory study, 
will, in all likelihood, be brought to us by veterinarians in attendance. For example, we might enumer- 
ate hemorrhagic septicemia in various forms in cattle and influenza in swine, which, without expert 
analysis and determination, might be mistaken for pneumonia or vice versa. 

In addition to the imperative need for greatly enlarged Clinic facilities, with the future growth and 
development of the League in mind, we must have an auditorium or hall where large numbers of children 
can congregate for instruction in all matters pertaining to animal welfare. 

In the early part of this article, mention was made of the fact that many, even of those who con- 
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tribute to our support most liberally, have but slight knowledge and appreciation of the extent of and 
absolute need for our work. It is definitely true that greater interest and an increasing membership 
follows a better understanding of all we are doing and planning to do. Since the children of today will 
constitute the conservers of the rights of animals in the future, it is our wish to give them an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problems of preservation and protection as they pertain to the dumb Crea- 
tion, and simultaneously with this development, to help them grow naturally into the consciousness of 
their future duties and responsibilities as citizens of the World and future promoters of the service of 
the League. This work will be started just as soon as our new building can be made to provide a meet- 
ing place for them. 

A Junior Animal Rescue League is the challenge which faces us. We plan for the election of a Presi- 
dent, First and Second Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and Board of Directors from among the 
children themselves. They will be made familiar with the duties of their respective offices and will be 
trained so that all meetings will be conducted with dignity and efficiency. Committees of varying 
levels of development, each with a carefully chosen Chairman, will be selected to deal with activities 
commensurate with their abilities. 

Among such activities may be listed the projects about which we have been writing, and others; stray 
and unwanted dogs and cats; restoring lost animals to owners; placement of those unclaimed in new 
homes; free Clinic; children’s pet shows; inspection of pet shops; Christmas dinner for horses; Pine 
Ridge Rest Farm for horses; a children’s annual Fair; humane posters; humane essays; street and high- 
way patrol; horse and dog shows; cat shows; cemetery for small animals; market patrol; trained animal 
acts; horse and dog racing; rodeos and circuses; riding and sales stables inspections; transportation of 
livestock; livestock slaughter; investigation of complaints; court work; legislative committee activities; 
wild life and humane trapping—in fact, a committee to match every activity of the League in Humane 
Education. 

The chairman of each committee, and as many members of each as desirable and possible, will, at 
convenient times, accompany competent agents on actual inspection trips. Frequent meetings of each 
committee, properly supervised, will be held. It is planned to provide frequent lectures and motion 
pictures dealing with animal topics and conservation subjects, and the whole general program will be 
worked out under the guidance of a competent training school authority. 

By the time these children have grown into young manhood and womanhood, they will certainly 
know what this animal protection business is all about, and can one doubt that future support of all 
movements such as ours, born of this experience, will be more generous as a result of such a program? 
It is practical and sane; a happy blending of the ideal and practical. 

All of this and more has been previously covered in OUR Fourroorep FRIENDs, but we risk repeating 
it for the benefit of the many who, never having heard of it, may wonder why, in addition to the fact 
that our present quarters are crumbling and are inadequate for present needs, we are so anxious to build 
a new structure. 

This may seem an ambitious program, but we would fall far short of what the earnest supporters of 
our work have a right to expect were we to consider anything less. Some may consider it a very doubt- 
ful experiment, but may we call attention to the fact that our marionettes were received in much the 
same light, in the beginning, as a means for teaching. They have stood the test of time and are more 
popular than ever before. The teachers tell us that the children continually talk about Peter Rabbit, 
Tanya, Hansel and Gretel, and all the other characters. They consider them personal friends and look 
forward to their visit year after year. 

There will be no change in this part of our Junior program, but the development which will follow the 
advent of our new building may be likened to the beginning of the harvest. 

In the school rooms we will continue to sow the seed of thoughtful consideration for every living crea- 
ture, through the instrumentality of our marionette characters. We will nourish the plants and bring 
them to fruition at 51 Carver Street. 
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Anything and everything we can do to help solve the problems affecting animal life in any form is our 
particular business, and we feel that our friends will rally to our support as it relates to the new buildings 
and also to help with the full program they will make possible. 

Although a definite appeal for funds with which to defray the expense involved will not be made until 
plans are complete and bids are in, we would welcome contributions large or small. Certain definite 
sums will be required as building operations progress, and all gifts which are sent us now will relieve the 
strain on the all too limited fund which has been built up during the last two years. 

As has been repeatedly emphasized, the structures will be simple in design, the comfort and well-being 
of the host of animals coming to us being the first consideration. 


Annual Fair 


Our Annual Fair is an important source of income and it is believed that a larger attendance will 
follow when it is held in our own building, where it will be possible to observe the daily workings of the 
League. An earnest attempt is being made to reduce expenses and to increase profits from this source, 
and much credit is due those sincere workers who are giving of their time so liberally and unselfishly 
to achieve this purpose. 


The Purpose of This Story Emphasized 


We trust that thoughtful consideration of the great need for the work in which we are engaged will 
prompt many to accept membership in the League and to contribute as liberally as possible toward our 
support. 

Active Members pay at least five dollars annually, Associate Members one dollar annually, and any 
person may become a Life Member by contributing at one time the sum of one hundred dollars. Our 
Fourrooren Frienps, published quarterly, is sent to all members. Through this medium an endeavor 
is made to keep those who are interested fully informed as to all of our activities. 


Bequests 


As a final word, may the desirability of a larger endowment be emphasized. It is hoped that careful 
study of this message and further inquiry into its affairs will prompt many to include the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston in the beneficiaries selected at the time wills are made. 

With gratitude in our hearts for liberal, moral and financial support during the past forty years, this 
institution, which was organized, developed, and ably directed for many years by a pioneer with amaz- 
ing faith and vision, looks to the future. We have confidence in the belief that her dream of a world 
which will enlarge and extend the Golden Rule to include “the beasts of the field” and “the birds of the 
air” will be realized through the hearty support the movement deserves. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of Our Fourroorep Frienps, published quarterly at Concord, 
New Hampshire, required by the Acts of August 24, 1912 and March 8, 1933: Editor, Robert F. Sellar, 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, Mass.; Owner and Publisher, Animal Rescue League of Boston (Charitable Corporation). All funds and 
property controlled by Board of Directors, Robert F. Sellar, President, Miss Helen Leighton, Secretary; Bentley W. 


Warren, Jr., Treasurer. There are no stockholders, bondholders or other security holders. 
Rosert F. SELLAR, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1938. 
ARCHIBALD MacDona.Lp, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 1, 1944.) 
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Animal ‘kescue League 


51 Carver STREET, Boston, MassacHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Rosert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGER ERNstT 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, John M. B. Churchill, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Mrs. William P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. 
Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, 
Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss E. W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, 
Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Assistant. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Eight Motor Ambulances and Ten Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 every 
year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House....... /9sMloore Steet yo ROX DULY an ere ee sets tele 19 Lambert Avenue 
Chelseary nein wasters coho as 36Hourth street sSOuthuE nda me rriaste ee ....109 Northampton Street 
Dedham iors ge Mg. tts Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses >> West Lyno..c= 2. 2 45-232. ee 4 Neptune Street 
Eger Bostogien Sts. eer ae 319 Meridian Street CAPE COD 

Medfield@amen cra aca.ve Bartlett-Angell Home for Animals Eastham........... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street | West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
Our FourFooreD FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Nile ain coe eek Cee Ae eee ne $100.00 FORM OF BEQUEST 
1ALE reams ct eet ee ne 1.00 u 
eet aa eee ae 19@anmualy | Tye ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
TOG arte foe oo cee aman es tale .25 annually OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 

Freperick J. BRADLEE 

Rosert F. Szriar, President dollars, and the real estate situated at No 

BentLey W. WarrEN, Jr., Treasurer y 

Miss Heten Leicuton, Secretary Street, in the city (or town) of 


Stuart C. Rann, Asst. Treasurer 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). m Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. m Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. ms Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. m Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 
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